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Wartime 


Switzerland  in 

HY  ERNEST  S.  HEDIGER 

SWITZERLAND,  the  only  island  of  democracy  in 
Europe  except  for  Sweden,  still  stands  in  the  flood 
of  totalitarianism  that  has  engulfed  the  continent. 
Its  immunity  is  sometimes  hailed  as  a  miracle.  The 
fact  that  the  small  y\lpine  republic  has  not  been 
crushed  by  the  Nazi  juggernaut,  however,  is  due 
more  to  considerations  of  Realpolitik,  than  to  miracu¬ 
lous  luck.  The  mighty  Panzer divisionen  which 
surged  through  Western  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1940  undoubtedly  could  have  overrun  the  200-mile- 
wide  country,  in  spite  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
natural  mountain  barriers  and  the  resistance  of  its 
army  and  population,  had  the  Nazi  High  Com¬ 
mand  found  it  profitable  to  do  so.  As  it  was.  Hit¬ 
ler’s  forces  skirted  the  Swiss  frontier  from  Basle  to 
Geneva,  on  their  way  to  the  Rhone  valley  and  the 
center  of  France.  Once  more,  Switzerland’s  tradi¬ 
tional  neutrality  was  respected. 

No  one  can  tell  with  certainty  why  the  Cier- 
man  High  Command  has  been  loath  to  violate 
Swiss  neutrality.  A  number  of  considerations  have 
probably  tipped  the  scale.  Of  these,  the  most 
weighty  is  presumably  the  knowledge  that,  since 
the  Swiss  are  determined  to  defend  themselves  with 
all  their  force  against  even  'an  overwhelmingly 
superior  power,  one  of  their  first  measures  of  de¬ 
fense  would  be  to  destroy  the  vital  communication 
lines  connecting  Germany  with  Italy.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  risks  involved  were  probably 
considered  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains  to  be 
achieved  by  invasion. 

The  military  operations  that  have  so  completely 
changed  the  picture  of  Europe  since  the  beginning 
of  World  ^Var  II  have  naturally  deeply  affected  the 
life  of  the  Swiss  nation.  If  the  horrors  of  war  have 
been  spared  the  Swiss  so  far,*  the  country  has  nev¬ 
ertheless  had  a  heavy  burden  to  carry:  since  the 

I.  Switzerland  has  not  entirely  escaped  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  On  several  occasions,  bombs  were  dropped  by  foreign 
planes  on  its  territory,  presumably  by  mistake.  Basle  was  bombed 
on  December  i6,  1040,  with  the  loss  of  four  lives,  Zurich  on  the 
night  of  December  22-23,  eleven  persons  injured,  Geneva 

in  lanuary  1Q41.  with  injured,  and  I.ausanne,  also  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1941,  with  one  dead  and  three  injured. 


fateful  days  of  September  1939,  a  large  percentage 
of  its  male  population  has  been  on  guard  at  the 
frontiers  and  at  strategic  points  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try;  trade  relations  with  the  outside  world  have 
shrunk  more  and  more;  and  food  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  are  making  life  difficult.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  material  situation  of  Switzerland  has  re¬ 
mained  to  this  day  far  better  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  continental  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Portugal.^'^ 

This  report  briefly  examines  the  changes  brought 
alx)ut  by  the  war  in  the  military,  political,  economic 
and  social  life  of  Switzerland,  and  is  based,  for  the 
most  part,  on  information  from  reliable  Swiss 
sources. 

DEMOCRATIC  ARMY 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  Switzerland,  with 
no  standing  army,  is  one  of  the  best-armed  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,250,000, 
it  can  immediately  mobilize  an  army  of  over  half  a 
million  trained  men.  In  wartime,  as  many  as  one 
out  of  every  eight  inhabitants  may  simultaneously 
be  under  arms.  The  same  proportion  in  the  United 
States  would  provide  an  army  of  over  16,000.000 
men. 

The  Swiss  Army  is  based  cn  the  militia  system. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  for  all  nationals,  and 
at  the  age  of  19  every  male  citizen  is  examined  by 
state  medical  officers,  who  reject  only  the  physically 
unfit.  These  are  few,  and  in  compensation  they 
must  pay  the  state  a  small  percentage  of  their 
wealth  and  income  until  they  reach  the  age  limit 
for  active  service  (48  years).  This  tax  is  collected 
even  from  Swiss  residing  abroad.  Shortly  after 
being  accepted,  the  young  Swiss  is  called  up  and 
goes  through  an  intensive  three-month  course  of 
military  training. 

In  peacetime,  each  soldier  returns  to  civilian  life 
on  completion  of  the  training  course.  He  takes  his 
uniform  and  rifle  home — a  procedure  duplicated  in 

2-3.  On  Portugal,  see  A.  Randle  Elliott,  “Portugal:  Beleaguered 
Xeutral,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  15,  1941. 
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no  other  modern  nation"* — and  keeps  them  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  annual  “refresher  course,”  lasting  two 
or  three  weeks,  which  perfects  his  military  knowl¬ 
edge  and  keeps  him  in  training.  The  fact  that  every 
citizen  retains  his  weapons  and  military  equipment 
permits  extremely  rapid  general  mobilization  of 
the  army.’ 

In  the  years  preceding  the  present  conflict,  the 
Swiss  were  among  the  first  to  realize  that  Germany 
was  preparing  for  a  new  world  war;  and  since 
Hitler’s  ascent  to  power,  the  Swiss  Army  has  con¬ 
stantly  perfected  its  weapons.  By  the  time  the  Nazis 
invaded  Poland,  Switzerland  had  spent  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  francs^  on  equipment  of  its  forces.  Since  then, 
it  has  allocated  over  half  a  billion  more,  and  today 
the  Swiss  Army  is  outfitted  with  ultra-modern 
equipment.  Moreover,  considerable  efforts  have 
been  made  to  perfect  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
country.  Several  lines  of  fortifications  have  been 
built  along  the  frontiers,  a  kernel  of  defense  which 
might  take  several  months  to  crack  has  been  built 
in  the  Alps,  and  a  system  of  “frontier  covering 
troops”  has  been  devised.  These  troops,  drawn  from 
men  living  near  the  frontier,  are  familiar  with  the 
lay  of  the  land  and,  in  advance  of  mobilization, 
know  exactly  the  spot  they  are  to  occupy. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Swiss 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  elements  often  consid¬ 
ered  incompatible — democracy  and  military  disci¬ 
pline.  Two  main  factors  account  for  this:  every 
man  serves  in  the  Army  for  only  a  short  period, 
knowing  he  will  return  to  his  civilian  job;  and 
every  officer  must  start  as  a  private.  Of  the  young 
conscripts  that  show  promise,  a  certain  number 
are  selected  each  year  for  additional  training  as 
corporals  and  sergeants;  of  these,  the  ones  with  the 
best  records  are  given  an  opportunity  to  take  officer¬ 
training  courses.  Thus,  every  man  in  the  Army, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  starts  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  young  men  from  all  classes 
of  society  must  share  in  the  same  work  has  an  im¬ 
portant  leveling  effect,  bringing  together  men 
from  various  walks  of  life  who  would  never  have 
met  in  their  ordinary  pursuits. 

In  peacetime  the  Swiss  Army  has  no  officer  high- 

4.  This  peculiarity  seems  to  derive  from  a  custom  of  the  Mid- 
dlf  Aces,  when  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  “freeman" — as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  serf — to  carry  arms.  Since  that  time  the  Swiss  have 
'alued  their  weapons  as  symbols  of  their  liberty.  To  carry  his 
pin  on  his  shoulder  means  to  the  Swiss  what  bearing  a  sword 
meant  to  a  nobleman  in  ancient  times.  On  this,  see  Switzerland: 
Land  of  Peace  and  Liberty  (Lausanne,  official  publication  of  the 
Swiss  government,  19:49),  p.  26;  also,  Denis  de  Rougemont  and 
Charlotte  Muret,  The  Heart  of  Europe  (New  York,  Duel!,  Sloan 
and  Pearce,  1941),  p.  191. 

5-  On  September  i,  1939  the  entire  Swiss  Army  was  mobilized 
in  4S  hours.  “Frontier  covering  troops”  had  been  ordered  to  the 
nnrder  five  days  earlier. 

A  dollar  is  now  equal  to  approximately  4.2  Swiss  francs. 


er  in  rank  than  colonel.  In  wartime  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  named,  with  the  rank  of  general.  At  the 
start  of  World  War  II,  Henri  Guisan,  a  French 
Swiss  colonel  who  had  been  attached  to  the  Allied 
armies  as  observer  during  World  War  I,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  fourth  general  in  the  history  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

The  total  number  of  men  physically  fit  and 
trained  for  military  duty  today  is  approximately 
600,000.  Since  September  i,  1939  these  men  have 
been  either  in  the  Army  or  on  “piquet,”  meaning 
that  they  may  be  called  at  any  time.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II  the  number  of  regular  and 
auxiliary  troops  mobilized  averaged  some  500,000 
men.  After  the  collapse  of  France,  when  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  military  invasion  waned,  the  number  under 
arms  was  gradually  reduced  to  some  250,000.  For 
1942,  the  estimate  is  200,000  men.  The  remainder 
of  the  Army,  however,  remains  on  “piquet”  and 
can  be  mobilized  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Switzerland’s  trump  card 

Switzerland’s  geographic  position  makes  it  an 
important  cog  in  the  economic  machinery  of  the 
two  European  Axis  partners.  The  most  direct  and 
best-equipped  railway  lines,  connecting  the  coal 
and  iron  producing  districts  of  Western  Germany 
with  the  factory  towns  of  northern  Italy,  run 
through  Switzerland.  The  alternate  route,  through 
the  Brenner  Pass,  in  former  Austria,  is  much  longer 
and  less  efficient. 

Italian  industry  must  import  practically  all  its 
coal  from  Germany.  Since  the  early  part  of  1940, 
when  the  British  put  an  end  to  shipment  of  Ger¬ 
man  coal  to  Italy  by  water  (down  the  Rhine  to 
Rotterdam  and  thence  around  Spain  to  Genoa), 
the  coal  needed  to  operate  Italian  industries — one 
million  tons  per  month — has  had  to  be  transported 
via  land.  The  most  direct  land  route  is  the  Gott- 
hard  line,  from  Basle,  on  the  German-Swiss  border, 
to  Chiasso  on  the  Italian-Swiss  frontier.  Besides 
coal,  Germany  must  ship  to  Italy  other  important 
industrial  raw  materials  in  which  the  latter  is 
notably  deficient — iron,  steel,  wood,  base  metals, 
etc.  These  shipments  largely  maintain  the  Italian 
war  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  ships  to 
Germany  important  quantities  of  sulphur,  mercury, 
silk,  rayon  and  hemp,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  These  through  shipments,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  some  50  million  Swiss  francs  a  year, 
are  not,  of  course,  contrary  to  Swiss  neutrality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Swiss  government  has  consist¬ 
ently  refused  to  permit  the  transportation  of  arms 
and  troops  over  its  territory.  The.se  are  therefore 
routed  through  the  Brenner  Pass. 

Control  of  the  strategically  important  railway 
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lines,  especially  the  Gotthard  line  (Essen-Basle- 
Milan)  and  the  Simplon  line  (Paris-Lausanne- 
Milan),  is  one  of  the  best  cards  in  the  hands  of 
the  Swiss.  Well-informed  quarters  are  convinced 
that  this  control  is  the  main  reason  why  Germany 
has  not  invaded  the  country.  Indeed,  no  matter 
how  rapidly  Switzerland  could  be  invaded,  there 
would  always  be  time  for  the  Swiss  to  blow  up  the 
tunnels — among  the  longest  in  the  world^ — through 
which  these  lines  pass,  thus  cutting  rail  connections 
between  Germany  and  Italy  for  several  years.  The 
Brenner  Pass  could  not  accommodate  the  traffic 
necessary  to  supply  Italy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  war  material  to  General  Rommel’s  army 
in  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  in 
Switzerland  that  the  tunnels  under  the  Alps  are 
heavily  mined.  The  German  High  Command  may 
also  fear  that  the  Swiss  power  plants  along  the 
Rhine  frontier,  which  supply  vital  German  indus¬ 
tries  with  electricity,  might  be  destroyed.®  Finally, 
some  believe  that  the  Nazis  have  respected  Swiss 
sovereignty  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  country’s 
institutions  as  intermediaries  for  German  financial 
and  business  transactions  with  the  outside  world. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Life  in  Switzerland  has  never  been  easy.  A  coun¬ 
try  with  an  area  of  15,944  square  miles,  only  half 
the  size  of  Maine,  one-quarter  of  which  consists 
of  glaciers  and  eternal  snows,  rocks,  water  and 
other  unproductive  space,  cannot  possibly  yield 
enough  to  feed  over  4,000,000  inhabitants.  Add  to 
the  dense  population  (260  inhabitants  per  square 
mile,  including  unproductive  areas)  a  lack  of  raw 
materials — Switzerland  has  neither  coal,  oil,  iron 
or  other  mineral  ores — and  no  direct  access  to  the 
sea,  and  one  can  easily  realize  why  the  Swiss  have 
always  had  to  struggle  hard  for  existence. 

Every  inch  of  arable  land  is  cultivated.  Switzer¬ 
land’s  wheat  fields  and  vineyards  are  located  at  the 
highest  altitudes  in  Europe,  and  above  them  some 
of  the  finest  cattle  are  raised.  But  in  spite  of  their 
diligence,  the  Swiss  must  import  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  oil  seeds  and  other  foodstuffs 
if  the  population  is  to  survive.’  As  a  consequence, 

7.  The  Gotthard  funnel  is  9  miles  long,  the  Simplon  tunnel, 
12.4  miles,  the  Loetschberg  tunnel,  on  the  line  connecting  the 
capit.ll,  Berne,  with  the  Simplon  line,  9  miles. 

8.  James  B.  Stewart,  former  American  Consul  at  Zurich,  Switz¬ 
erland,  in  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  30,  1942,  p.  490. 

9.  According  to  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  most  of  Switzerland’s  land  is  unfit  for  agricultural 
use.  Swiss  peasants  of  the  high  Alpine  districts  have  to  mow 
their  steep  mountain  meadows  with  scythes,  binding  the  grass 
together  and  carrying  it  on  their  backs  in  enormous  bundles 
down  precipitous  paths  to  the  valleys. 


and  contrary  to  what  many  believe,  Switzerland 
has  become  essentially  an  industrial  rather  than  an 
agricultural  country.  Only  28  per  cent  of  its  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  in  agriculture,  as  against  45  per 
cent  in  industry  and  commerce. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  natural  resources,  the  industry 
of  the  country  is  in  the  main  a  high-quality  one, 
transforming  imported  raw  materials  into  expen¬ 
sive  export  goods,  such  as  watches,  scientific  instru¬ 
ments,  electrical  appliances,  laces,  fine  textiles  and 
knit  goods,  portable  typiewriters,  cameras,  dyes 
and  other  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  products,  etc., 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill.  The 
usually  small  workshops  arc  scattered  all  over  the 
countryside,  and  mountain  streams  provide  the 
needed  electric  energy.*’ 

The  disruption  of  international  trade  caused  by 
the  war  has  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  Switzerland’s 
economy.  Subjected  to  what  amounts  to  a  double 
blcKkade,**  Swiss  industries  find  it  increasingly 
hard  to  obtain  the  required  raw  materials,  as  well 
as  the  permits  and  shipping  space  needed  for  their 
world-wide  markets.  More  and  more,  Swiss  fac¬ 
tories  have  to  concentrate  on  deliveries  to  countries 
to  which  transportation  is  still  possible.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  raw 
materials  from  countries  other  than  Germany,  or 
German-controlled  Europe,  entails  an  increase  in 
Swiss  trade  with  continental  Europe  and  a  decline 
in  overseas  trade.'^ 

10.  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  most  highly  electrified  countries 
in  the  world.  Three  out  of  the  four  million  horse  power  avail- 
.able  in  Switzerland  has  already  been  put  to  work.  Over  80  per 
cent  of  Swiss  homes  are  connected  to  an  electric  light  or  power 
line;  75  per  cent  of  its  railway  tracks  arc  electrified,  the  electric 
lines  carrying  94  per  cent  of  total  traffic.  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  June  20,  1942,  p.  21. 

11.  The  Allied  blockade  of  continental  Kurope  and  the  German 
countcrblockadc.  On  the  Allied  side,  Swiss  exports  can  go 
through  the  bhxkailc  only  if  covered  by  a  navicert  (navi¬ 
gation  certificate),  and  Swiss  imports  require  permits  from  the 
British-American  Blockade  Committee  in  Ixindon.  These  are 
granted  only  for  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  articles  destined 
for  Swiss  consumption.  On  the  German  side,  Swiss  exports  to 
countries  not  controlled  by  Germany  arc  authorized  only  if  the 
goods  are  accompanied  by  a  German  Geleitsehein  (accompany¬ 
ing  certificate),  which  is  not  obtainable  for  goods  useful  for 
military  purposes. 

12.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  September  1939  the  Swiss 
government,  in  a  decree  concerning  the  maintenance  of  Swiss 
neutrality,  prohibited  the  export  of  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
all  kinds  of  war  materials  to  the  belligerent  countries.  This  rule 
was  later  qualified  in  an  ordinance  dated  February  13,  1940  8®''' 
erning  the  manufacture,  trade,  import  and  export  of  war  ma¬ 
terials,  and  providing  for  strict  government  supervision  of  the 
above  activities  to  allow  for  export  of  such  manufactured  go<^s 
as  precision  instruments,  tools,  time  mechanisms  and  engine 
parts.  No  export  is  permitted  where  the  national  security  and 
the  needs  of  the  Swiss  Army  would  be  impaired.  Before  the 
war  and  in  its  early  stages,  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  Swiss 
exportation  of  such  war  materials  were  the  Allied  nations.  Tf^ay 
these  articles,  manufiicturcd  entirely  from  German  raw  materials, 
go  to  Germany. 
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WARTIME  FOREIGN  TRADE 

According  to  the  information  available/^  the 
total  volume  of  Swiss  foreign  trade  since  1940  has 
been  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  pre-war 
period,  owing  primarily  to  the  blockade,  but  also 
partly  to  the  growing  shortage  of  raw  materials  and 
to  transportation  difficulties.  The  decline  in  foreign 
trade  due  to  the  war  has,  however,  not  been  as  steep 
as  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Compared  with  1938,  imports  dropped  16 
per  cent  in  quantity  in  1940,  and  40  per  cent  in 
1941;  exports,  18  per  cent  in  both  1940  and  1941.  In 
value,  however,  imports  and  exports  were  greater 
in  1940  and  1941  than  in  1938.  This  apparent  ano¬ 
maly  is  due  to  the  rise  in  price  of  all  commodities 
since  the  war. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  FIGURES  FOR 
SWITZERLAND,  1938-1941 


Year 

Imports 

in  thousand  in  million 

tons  Swiss  francs 

Exports 

in  thousand  in  million 
tons  Swiss  francs 

1938 

7,579 

1,607 

611 

1,317 

1939 

8,689 

1,889 

539 

1,297 

1940 

6,220 

1,853 

499 

1,316 

1941 

4,900 

2,024 

502 

1.463 

Until  June  1940  Switzerland  stocked  large  re¬ 
serves  of  food  and  raw  materials,  purchased  mainly 
trom  the  non-warring  European  countries  and 
from  overseas.  Large  shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  Argentina  are  typical  of  this  period. 
After  the  collapse  of  France,  Switzerland’s  over¬ 
seas  trade  was  almost  at  a  standstill  for  a  period  of 
about  four  months — until  October  1940 — but  was 
resumed  to  a  limited  extent  after  that  time. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  increase  in  prices, 
Switzerland  had  to  pay  approximately  10  per  cent 
more  in  1941  for  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  goods 
imported  in  1940.  Compared  with  1938,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  1941  is  25  per  cent  more  for  33  per  cent 
less  goods.  This  trend  is  continuing  for  1942.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  price  of  imported 
goods  has  increased,  roughly,  120  per  cent;  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  general,  76  per  cent;  and  domestic 
commrxlities,  46  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1941,  the 
official  cost  of  living  index  was  up  34  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  pre-war  level  in  1939.  Wages, 
however,  have  increased  only  IT-15  per  cent  since 
September  1939.’'* 

>3-  Detailed  official  fijrurcs  about  Swiss  imports  and  exports 
"cre  not  published  after  fanuary  1,  1940,  although  global  figures 
still  are  published.  Tlie  following  figures  were  taken  from  reli- 
shle  Swiss  sources.  Substantially  similar  figures  can  be  found  in 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  June  20,  1942,  p.  6.  The  watches 
txported  from  Switzerland  arc  not  included  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  figures,  but  for  the  same  years  the  total  number  of  watches 

I  txported,  in  round  numbers,  was  26.6  million  in  1938:  19.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  1939;  17.5  million  in  1940;  and  16  million  in  1941. 

'4-  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Time  Runs  Out  (New  York,  Doublcday, 
fk>ran,  1942),  p.  183. 
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ECONOMIC  TIES  WITH  GERMANY 

The  termination  of  French  resistance  in  June  1940 
and  the  sub-scquent  Franco-German  armistice, 
while  relieving  Switzerland  from  the  fear  of  im¬ 
minent  military  invasion,  markedly  increased  its 
economic  dependence  on  Germany.  Physically  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  non- Axis  world  since  the  French 
defeat,  Switzerland  has  had  to  turn  more  and  more 
toward  Germany  in  order  to  keep  its  factories 
running.*^  In  July  1941  Switzerland’s  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany  was  renewed,  to  cover  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1942.  Under  this  agree¬ 
ment,  Germany  was  to  supply  certain  quantities  of 
iron,  steel  and  coal,  and  promised  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  supplies  of  Rumanian  oil.  In  return,  Switz¬ 
erland  pledged  supplies  of  cattle,  dairy  products  and 
fruit,  in  addition  to  its  usual  exports  to  Germany. 

As  Germany  both  delivers  and  controls  the  raw 
materials  and  fuel  which  are  indispensable  to 
Swiss  industry,  it  dictates  the  conditions  of  ex¬ 
change  and  decides  which  commodities  are  to  be 
exported  to  Switzerland.  Profiting  from  its  monop¬ 
oly,  Germany  reduces  the  real  value  of  its  exports 
(as  compared  with  the  real  value  of  imports)  by 
one-sided  price  increases  against  which  the  Swiss 
can  do  very  little.  According  to  a  Swiss  source,’^ 
prices  of  foreign  goods  (principally  German  de¬ 
liveries)  needed  by  Swiss  industry  rose  from  1938 
to  1942  as  follows: 


Luxemburg  coal 

169% 

Haematite  pig  iron 

109% 

Siemens-Martin  steel 

169% 

Copper 

117% 

Heating  oil 

546% 

No  similar  increase  in  the  price  of  Swiss  goods 
exported  to  Germany  has  been  possible,  due  to 
the  Reich’s  dominant  position,  i'hus,  in  reality 
if  not  in  figures,  Switzerland  is  increasingly  the 
loser.  This  situation  undoubtedly  fits  into  the 
Reich’s  plan  to  bring  Switzerland  willy-nilly  into 
the  “continental  system”  of  economy  built  up  by 
the  Nazis.’ ^  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  position 
of  Switzerland  is  extraordinarily  difficult,  since  a 
refusal  to  grant  further  credits  to  Germany  might 
bring  about  a  complete  stoppage  of  Swiss  industries 

15.  In  March  1941  Dr.  Fricilcricli  Gygax,  bcail  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Division  of  the  Swiss  Departtnent  of  Economics,  dcclaretl 
that  “today  Swiss  exports  to  continental  Europe,  including  Tur¬ 
key,  amount  to  70  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  in  some 
months  even  to  80  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  share  of  the  Axis  powers 
in  our  export  reached  almost  so  per  cent  in  the  eight-month 
peritMi  in  1940-41,  while  in  1938-39  it  amountetl  to  only  23 
per  cent,  and  in  1939-40  to  somewhat  less  than  20  per  cent.” 
AVne  Zucrcher  Zeitung,  March  3,  1941. 

if).  Annual  Report  f)f  the  Machine  F.ictory  "Cebrueder  Sulzer, 
A.G.”  in  Winterthur,  Neue  Z.uercher  Zeitung,  June  18,  1942. 
17.  Sec  E.  S.  Ilediger,  “Nazi  Economic  Imperialism,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  August  15,  1942. 
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and  disruption  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  Swiss  no  doubt  con¬ 
sider  trade  with  Germany  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

UNITED  STATES-SWISS  TRADE 

In  spite  of  growing  difficulties  in  the  fields  of 
transportation  and  international  payments,'®  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  is  still 
active,  although  it  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  the 
war  in  volume  if  not  in  value.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures''^  give  the  total  import-export  trade  between 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  for  the  period 
1938  to  1941: 


Imports 

FROM  U.S. 

Exports 

TO  U.S. 

;n  thousand 

in  million 

in  thousand 

in  million 

tons 

Swiss  francs 

tons 

Swiss  francs 

1938 

364 

125 

12 

90 

1939 

341 

132 

14 

129 

1940 

469 

199 

7 

139 

1941 

213 

151 

3 

107 

Figures  for  the  year  1942  are  not  yet  known,  but 
during  the  first  six  months  Switzerland  imported 
from  the  United  States  gixids  valued  at  145  mil¬ 
lion  Swiss  francs,  while  Swiss  exports  to  this 
country  during  the  same  period  totaled  some  49 
million  Swiss  francs.*" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of 
watches  exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  war 
years  1940  and  1941  was  higher  than  in  the  two 
previous  years.  In  1938  Switzerland  exported  to 
the  United  States  2.5  million  watches,  in  1939  2.9 
million,  in  1940  4.2  million,  and  in  1941  3.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Besides  watches,  Switzerland  is  still  able  to 
export  to  the  United  States  such  goods  as  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products,  fine  textiles,  cameras,  portable 
typewriters,  aniline  dyes  and  colors,  and  straw- 
braids. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 

It  is  unneces.sary  to  emphasize  that  Switzerland’s 
imports  of  fotxlstuffs  from  overseas  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  ship¬ 
ping  space.  The  situation,  especially  since  the  sur¬ 
render  of  France,  has  constantly  deteriorated.  As 
one  channel  of  communication  closed  after  another, 
the  transport  situation  grew  steadily  more  serious. 
When  the  Evire  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  in  unoccu¬ 
pied  France,  mysteriously  blew  up  on  October  3, 

18.  Swiss  funds  in  the  United  States  have  been  frozen  since 
June  14,  1941.  Payments  for  bona  fide  commercial  transactions, 
however,  are  usually  allowed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  under 
a  license  system.  Since  October  i,  1941  new  and  more  stringent 
British  navicert  and  U.S.  export  license  regulations  restrict  the 
number  of  U.S.  goods  for  which  Swiss  firms  can  obtain  export 
facilities. 

19.  Figures  furnished  by  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  to  the 
United  States. 

20.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  October  17,  1942,  p.  21. 


1940,  severing  the  last  rail  link  with  the  Meditcr-  1  I 
ranean  and  the  non-Axis  world,  it  seemed  des-  f 
perate.  The  Swiss,  however,  were  remarkably  in¬ 
genious  in  surmounting  this  and  subsequent  trans-  ’ 
portation  obstacles,  and  a  trucking  service  from 
Geneva  to  the  Spanish  border  was  immediately  I 
organized.  Sometime  later,  when  the  Portuguese  ’ 
and  Spanish  railroads  proved  inadequate,  owing  to 
shortage  of  rolling  stock  and  the  rundown  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  railways  in  the  latter  country,  Switzer¬ 
land  reconditioned  200  Portuguese  and  200  Spanish 
freight  cars,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Swiss  goods.  Even  these  measures  proved 
insufficient,  however,  and  in  September  1941  a 
Swiss-owned  fleet  of  19  trucks  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  to  run  from  Canfranc  on  the  Spanish-French 
frontier  to  the  Portuguese  border.  This  fleet,  during  | 
the  last  four  months  of  1941,^'  transported  almost 
2,500  tons  of  goods.  Supplementing  these  measures, 
a  boat  shuttle  service  was  inaugurated  between  Lis¬ 
bon  and  Genoa  with  the  aid  of  chartered  neutral 
vessels,  mostly  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  When  even 
this  proved  inadequate,  the  Swiss  took  a  step  un¬ 
precedented  in  their  history  as  a  landlocked  nation, 
and  acquired  a  merchant  marine  of  their  own.^' 

A  NEW  MERCHANT  MARINE 

To  alleviate  the  situation  created  by  the  scarcity 
of  shipping  space  and  make  possible  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  most  urgently  needed  foodstuffs  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  r-nd  South  and  East 
Africa,  the  Swiss  government,  by  a  decree  of  April 
9,  1941,  decided  to  acquire  cargo  ships  and  sail 
them  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  Maritime 
Navigation  Bureau  located  in  the  inland  Rhine 
port  of  Basle.  By  the  middle  of  1942,  Switzerland 
had  already  acquired  10  sea-going  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  almost  60,000  deadweight  tons,  all 
flying  the  Swi.ss  flag,^*  and  new  units  are  being  ac¬ 
quired.  In  addition,  various  ships  under  Greek, 

21.  Ihid.,  June  20,  1942,  p.  6.  This  service  has  since  been 

handicapped  by  fuel  and  rubber  tire  shortage.  However,  the 
operating  company  announced  that  steps  were  being  taken  to 
maintain  it  with  substitute  fuels  (presumably  charcoal).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  reports,  transportation  facilities  through  one-time 
V'ichy  France  have  continued  to  operate  for  Swiss  in-transit 
shipments,  despite  German  oocupation  of  that  last  free  corridor. 
Swiss  air  transportation  has  also  been  badly  affected  by  the  war.  I 
Of  the  many  airlines  which  connected  Switzerland  with  other 
countries,  only  one,  the  Ziirich-Stuttgart-Bcrlin  line,  is  still  | 
functioning.  All  private  flying  schools  have  been  closed  owing  i 
to  lack  of  fuel.  | 

22.  During  World  War  I,  Switzerland  chartered  foreign  ships  | 

but  did  not  own  them.  1 

24.  Five  of  these  boats  are  owned  by  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
the  others  belong  to  private  Swiss  corporations,  but  are  chartered 
hy  the  federal  government  for  the  duration.  They  may  regularly 
be  seen  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  In  September  1942  one 

of  them — the  SS.  St.  Cergue — undertook  its  first  voyage  to 
Buenos  Aires.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  December  5,  t942i  j 
p.  24.  As  far  as  is  known,  none  of  them  have  been  lost  to  date.  1 
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Portuguese  and  Spanish  flags  have  been  chartered 
for  a  limited  time. 


rationing  OF  COMMODITIES 

Long  before  the  war  started,  Swiss  authorities 
had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  another  conflict 
which  would  isolate  the  country  from  its  overseas 
sources  of  foodstuffs.  They  therefore  organized  the 
buying  of  large  food  reserves  and,  to  complement 
them,  urged  housewives  to  keep  constandy  on  hand 
in  their  homes  enough  staple  foods  for  a  two-month 
period.  The  authorities  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer 
special  credit  facilities  to  families  too  poor  to  buy 
this  so-called  “iron  ration.”  Moreover,  a  rationing 
system  was  prepared  and  ration  cards  printed  for 
use  in  an  emergency. 

Thanks  to  these  precautions — inspired  by  the 
day-to-day  events  in  Europe,  and  the  wholesale 
preparation  of  Germany  for  another  war — no  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  arose  with  regard  to  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  when  World  War  II  started.  Switzerland  had 
learned  from  its  previous  experience.  Rationing  was 
immediately  introduced  to  prevent  both  a  rush  to 
buy  up  all  available  foodstuffs  and  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  prices. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Switzerland 
was  able  to  import  surprisingly  large  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  from  abroad,  thus  keeping  its  ware¬ 
houses  full.  While  there  was  hardly  any  scarcity 
of  commodities  until  the  middle  of  1940,  overseas 
imports  of  foodstuffs  have  become  increasingly 
difficult  since  the  end  of  French  resistance,  and  ra¬ 
tions  have  been  gradually  reduced.  Progressive 
scarcity  has  led  to  rationing  of  a  large  number  of 
food  items,  accompanied  in  several  instances  by 
price  ceilings.  Today  the  food  supply  problem  is 
qual  in  importance  with  that  of  defense  of  the 
territory  against  invasion.  Practically  all  fotxistuffs 
are  rationed. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1942,  normal  Swiss  food 
allowances  were  approximately  as  follows: 


Sugar 

Dried  or  ground  vegetables 

Rice  and  macaroni 

Flour 


Butter,  oil,  or  other  edible  fats 

Eggs 

Cheese 

.Meat 


Per  person  per  month 
500  grams  (18  oz.) 
250  grams  (902.) 
1000  grams  (36  02.) 
500  grams  (18  02.) 
750  grams  (27  oz.) 
2 

600  grams  (21  02.) 
500  grams  (18  02.) 


Laborers  performing  heavy  industrial  work  receive 
additional  meat  rations. 


Although  severe,  Swiss  rationing  is  still  one  of 
the  least  stringent  in  continental  Europe — Portugal 
excepted.  The  amount  of  food  available  until  re¬ 
cent  months  was  sufficient  for  a  healthy  diet,  but 


many  articles  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  table 
of  the  average  Swiss  family. 

Bread  and  milk  rationing  was  introduced  in 
October  1942  to  stop  the  gradual  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  commodities  as  a  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  other  rationed  ftxxls,  and  the 
Swiss  bread  ration  is  now  275  grams  (10  oz.)  daily 
per  person.  The  national  output  of  bread  grains 
covers  only  some  30  per  cent  of  Swiss  needs,  but 
grain  imports  from  Canada  and  other  American 
countries  are  limited  by  quotas  fixed  by  the  Block¬ 
ade  Committee  in  London,  and  shipments  from 
Eastern  Europe  are  more  and  more  curtailed  by 
Ciermany.  Only  wholemeal  bread  may  be  baked  and 
this  may  not  be  sold  until  it  is  two  days  old.  The 
production  of  milk,  always  a  staple  food  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  had  to  be  reduced.  Owing  to  difficulties 
impeding  the  import  of  fodder,  part  of  the  live¬ 
stock  has  had  to  be  slaughtered  and,  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  herds  were 
killed.  According  to  information  from  the  Swiss 
Food  Office,  a  government  agency,  no  fresh  milk 
has  been  exported  since  August  1941,  and  the  daily 
ration  is  announced  as  a  pint  for  adults  and  a  quart 
for  children.  Cheese  exports  are  50  per  cent  less 
than  the  1938-39  average,^^  and  most  of  it  goes 
to  Germany  in  exchange  for  coal,  iron  and  other 
raw  materials. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  food  problem  is  that 
of  heating.  With  no  fuel  of  its  own,  Switzerland 
must  im{X)rt  coal  from  (lermany,  at  an  exceedingly 
high  price.  The  use  of  coal,  therefore,  has  been 
drastically  curtailed,  and  the  rations  allowed  are  so 
small  that  but  one  room  in  each  dwelling  can  be 
heated — usually  only  up  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Hot  water  for  baths  is  permitted,  as  a  rule,  only 
once  a  week.  Gasoline,  fuel  oil,  etc.,  as  well  as  food¬ 
stuffs,  were  severely  rationed  shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  About  three-quarters  of  the  Swiss 
motor  vehicles,  or  approximately  80,000,  are  now 
idle.  Shoes,  cotton,  wool  and  linen  were  rationed 
in  October  1940, 

WARTIME  AGRICULTURAL  PLAN 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  shipping  situ¬ 
ation  would  inevitably  deteriorate  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war,  the  Swiss  decided  to  increase 
the  domestic  production  of  foodstuffs.  In  normal 
times,  a  considerable  part  of  Swiss  land  served  as 
pasturage  and  for  the  growing  of  fodder  for  dairy 
herds.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
covered  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  country’s  needs, 
the  bulk  of  these  commodities  being  imported  from 
Rumania,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Argen¬ 
tina.  With  overseas  sources  almost  entirely  cut  off, 

24.  Kew  Yor/(  Times,  October  ii,  1942. 
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the  Swiss  government  undertook  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  increasing  the  agricultural 
output. 

This  project — called  the  Wahlen  Plan,  after  Dr. 
Fritz  Wahlen,  chief  of  the  Swiss  War  Nutrition 
Board — provides  for  the  conversion  not  only  of 
grazing  areas  but  of  forests,  parks,  playgrounds, 
etc.,  into  tilled  land.^^  The  Wahlen  Plan  proposes 
to  increase  the  457,000  acres  under  cultivation  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  war  by  an  additional  six  to 
seven  hundred  thousand  acres.  Moreover,  several 
projects  for  soil  improvement,  drainage  of  swamp 
land,  etc.,  have  been  launched  or  speeded  up  since 
the  war  began,  and  private  individuals  have  been 
encouraged  to  convert  flower  gardens,  and  to  use 
every  square  foot  of  land  for  vegetables.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  most  municipalities  have  created  or  developed 
already  existing  “workers’  gardens,’’  small  patches 
of  public  land  put  at  the  disposal  of  city  dwellers 
for  cultivation  in  their  spare  time. 

Owing  to  the  diversion  of  farm  labor,  horses  and 
tractors  for  Army  needs,  the  Wahlen  Plan  is  still 
far  from  its  ultimate  goal.  Many  difficulties  caused 
by  high  altitude,  unfavorable  climatic  conditions, 
loss  of  .agricultural  skill  by  farmers  who  years 
earlier  converted  their  entire  acreage  to  dairy  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  lack  of  skill  of  city  men  assigned 
as  harvest  help  have  to  be  overcome.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated,  nevertheless,  that  by  1942  the  country  had 
been  able  to  increase  home  production  of  cereals 
to  32  per  cent,  potatoes  to  46  per  cent,  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  70  per  cent  of  normal  needs.  The  area 
suitable  for  crops  has  been  increased  by  65  per  cent. 
It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  attain  even 
bare  self-sufficiency  which,  it  is  calculated,  would 
require  at  least  an  area  of  1.5  million  acres  of  cul¬ 
tivable  land,  while  the  maximum  available  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  is  1.2  million  acres. 
To  complement  domestic  production,  the  govern¬ 
ment  tries  to  import  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
near-by  countries,  such  as  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  wheat  from  overseas.  As  high  transport  anti  in¬ 
surance  rates  arc  raising  prices  considerably,  and 
the  import  of  foodstuffs  becomes  more  difficult 
every  day,  a  new  effort  is  to  be  made  to  increase 
the  cultivated  area  by  another  92,000  acres  in  the 
spring  of  1943.’'^ 

PUBLIC  MNANCES  IN  WARTIME 

A  number  of  wartime  factors  are  deeply  affecting 
the  budget  and  debts  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
(federal).  Cantons  (states),  and  municipalities. 

25.  Even  the  stately  park  surrounding  the  League  of  Nations’ 
Secretariat  in  (Jeneva  has  been  largely  transformed  into  vegetable 
and  cereal  plots. 

26.  The  Economist  (London),  August  29,  1942,  p.  271. 


The  most  important  of  these  are  the  continued 
mobilization  of  an  army  which  represents  a  sizeable 
percentage  of  the  entire  population,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  fortifications  and  manufacture  of  new  arm¬ 
aments,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  administrative  expenses  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  government-controlled  wartime  econ- 
omy.^^ 

By  the  end  of  1942,  the  cost  of  national  defense 
will  have  reached  nearly  4.6  billion  Swiss  francs 
($1.1  billion),  or  about  $1,000,000  per  day  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.’®  Receipts  for  this  purpose  total 
only  1.2  billion  Swiss  francs,  so  that  the  increase  in 
the  country’s  debt  due  to  national  defense  alone  has 
increased  roughly  3.4  billion  during  this  period. 
The  total  ordinary  debt  of  the  Swiss  Confedera¬ 
tion,  not  including  the  debts  of  the  22  Cantons, 
amounts  to  4.6  billion.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
central  government’s  guarantee  of  the  3-billion-franc 
debt  of  the  Swiss  federal  railways,  which  have  op¬ 
erated  at  a  deficit  for  many  years,  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  reserves  which  are  to  be  set  up  up  for  possible 
mass  unemployment  during  and  after  the  war. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Cantons  and  municipal¬ 
ities — which,  in  view  of  the  pronounced  financial 
autonomy  and  independence  of  the  political  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  Confederation,  represents  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  the  public  debt — adds  to  the  financial 
burden  of  the  country.  The  funded  debt  of  the 
Cantons  alone,  as  of  the  end  of  1940 — the  last  date 
for  which  information  is  avadable — amounted  to 
1.9  billion  Swiss  francs.  In  all,  the  Swiss  internal 
public  debt  can  be  estimated  for  the  end  of  1942 
as  approaching  the  lo-billion-franc  mark,  or  more 
than  2,000  francs  per  capita.  Switzerland,  however, 
continues  to  be  a  creditor  country,  and  has  not  yet 
incurred  any  foreign  debts. 

Confronted  with  these  emergency  expenses,  the 
Swiss  government  issued  a  series  of  war  emergency 
decrees,  intended  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
cover  mobilization  expenses.  The  measures  include 
a  surtax  on  income,^^  deducted  at  the  source;  a 
progressive  capital  levy  of  1.5  to  4.5  per  cent  on  all 
wealth — land,  houses,  securities,  etc.;  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  military  exemption  tax  ec]ual  to  the  regular 
tax;  a  war-profit  tax;  and  a  tax  on  total  turnover. 
For  1942,  these  taxes  are  expected  to  provide  some 
300  million  francs,  while  expenditures  for  national 

27.  Sintv  tlu-  w.ir,  .ill  exports  and  imports  have  been  subject 
to  government  licenses. 

28.  By  way  of  comparison,  it  may  be  indicated  here  that  the 
total  cost  of  Swiss  mobilization  during  World  War  I  amounted 
to  only  1.6  billion  Swiss  francs. 

29.  The  Swiss  system  of  taxation  leaves  the  direct  (income) 
taxes  to  the  Cantons  and  municipalities.  Therefore,  customs 
duties  are,  in  normal  times,  the  most  important  single  source 
of  income  for  the  federal  government.  They  are,  however,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  federal  emergency  taxes  in  times  of  need. 
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defense  and  government  activities  in  relation  there¬ 
to  (extraordinary  budget)  will  reach  1.3  billion 
francs.  The  deficit  of  the  ordinary  budget  for  1942 
is  estimated  at  109  million  francs. 

Despite  high  budget  deficits,  the  country’s  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  were  solved,  at  least  temporarily,  by 
subscription  to  internal  federal  government  loans. 
Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  remains  very  strong.  On  January  i,  1942  note 
circulation  reached  2,337  niiHion  francs,  but  the 
gold  stock,  a  large  part  of  which  is  located  in  the 
United  States,  amounted  to  2,870  million.^®  This 
means  that  each  Swiss  franc  was  backed  at  that 
time  by  1.3  francs  in  gold. 

So  far  the  Swiss  people  have  heeen  able  to  carry 
the  heavy  weight  of  war  expenditures  without  out¬ 
side  aid  and  without  resorting  to  drastic  inflation¬ 
ary  measures.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  indefinitely  along  these  lines. 
The  slow  deterioration  of  the  financial  situation  is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  for  the  authorities. 
Should  the  present  deadlock  continue  for  several 
years,  the  country’s  reserves  of  credit  and  commod¬ 
ities  might  be  completely  depleted. 

WARTIME  POLITICAL  MEASURES 

Switzerland  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  Europe 
whose  political  institutions  have  not  been  disrupted 
by  the  war.  Its  Parliament  still  meets  and  decides 
the  course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  country,  and 
its  people  freely  elect  their  representatives,  locally 
as  well  as  nationally,  on  the  basis  of  universal  and 
secret  male  ballot.  The  rights  of  the  people  have 
been  maintained. 

The  dangerous  situation  created  in  Europe  by 
the  Nazi  regime,  however,  has  compielled  the  Swiss 
to  take  certain  measures  to  protect  their  country 
against  foreign  encroachments.  Several  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  Swiss  govern¬ 
ment  enacted  a  series  of  laws  to  assure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  and  its  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  against  subversive  activities,  both  within 
and  without.  As  early  as  June  1935,  the  Federal 
Assembly  (parliament)  passed  a  law  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  realm,  which  aims  to  prevent  foreign 
governments,  authorities,  political  parties  or  groups 
from  obtaining  information  regarding  the  political 
activities  of  a  person  or  organization  in  Switzer¬ 
land  when  this  information  might  damage  Swiss 
interests.  This  measure  was  directed  at  foreign  po¬ 
litical  agents  and  the  organization  of  secret  infor¬ 
mation  services  in  Switzerland  for  the  benefit  of 
a  foreign  power.  It  was  followed  in  November  1936 
by  a  decree  of  the  Federal  Council  providing,  on 

30.  The  Economist,  March  14,  1942,  Supplement,  p.  12. 


the  one  hand,  for  registration  with  the  police  of  all 
foreigners  who  intend  to  speak  on  political  subjects 
at  public  meetings  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  all  propaganda  material  which  might 
endanger  the  security  of  the  country  or  its  public 
order.  In  May  1938  these  laws  were  supplemented 
by  an  ordinance  requiring  confiscation  of  all  for¬ 
eign  publications  directed  against  the  indepen¬ 
dence,  neutrality,  democratic  institutions  or  na¬ 
tional  defense  of  Switzerland.  On  these  grounds, 
and  in  spite  of  German  protests,  importation  of  a 
number  of  Nazi  newspapers  and  propaganda  pub¬ 
lications  was  forbidden. 

Other  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
way  of  life  were  introduced  in  December  1938  by  a 
decree  of  the  Federal  Council  which  prohibits  dis¬ 
semination  of  foreign  propaganda  attacking  the 
democratic  foundations  or  political  institutions  of 
Switzerland,  or  publicly  stirring  up  hatred  against 
certain  groups  of  the  population  because  of  race, 
religion  or  nationality. 

On  the  eve  of  the  present  war,  when  it  became 
clear  that  Switzerland  might  be  attacked  and  that 
the  Executive  would  have  to  make  quick  and  far- 
reaching  decisions,  the  Federal  Assembly  on  August 

30.  1939  gave  the  Federal  Council  unlimited  power 
to  take  all  measures  necessary  for  the  security,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  to  safeguard 
the  credit  and  the  economic  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  insure  the  public  food  supply.  Although 
these  powers  incontestably  represent  a  serious  re¬ 
striction  of  the  democratic  rights  of  the  pieople,  they 
have  been  readily  accepted  for  the  duration  as  a 
concession  necessary  for  the  material  welfare  of  the 
country.  On  the  basis  of  these  powers  the  Council, 
in  November  1940,  outlawed  a  newly  organized 
so-called  “National  Movement”  with  national-so¬ 
cialist  tendencies.^*  The  same  fate  befell  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  and  all  foreigners  were  placed  under 
strict  control  of  the  federal  police  and  forbidden 
the  possession  of  fire  arms. 

These  legislative  measures  have  not  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  however.  Swiss  papers, 
especially  local  papers  which  do  not  cross  the  coun¬ 
try’s  borders,  are  still  remarkably  open  about  the 
real  feelings  of  the  people  toward  aggression  and  in 
particular  about  Hitler’s  “New  Europe,”  and  from 
time  to  time  they  utter  bitter  truths  about  the 
Nazis.^^  German  spokesmen  have  frequently  threat- 

31.  Three  other  small  organizations,  which  had  Nazi  tenden¬ 
cies  and  were  financially  connected  with  Cicrman  organizations, 
had  been  dissolved  before  the  war. 

32.  In  October  1942,  for  instance,  an  Italian  Swiss  paper,  the 
Lihera  Stampa,  of  Lugano,  compared  Hitler’s  “New  Kurope”  to 
a  "Moloch  existing  only  to  eat  little  children.”  New  Yor/(  Times, 
October  15,  1942.  About  the  same  time  the  socialist  German 
Swiss  paper,  Volksrecht,  replying  to  a  scolding  of  the  Swiss  press 
by  a  spokesman  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  because  of  its 
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ened  Switzerland  with  dire  punishment  should  its 
press  continue  to  take  this  line,  but  thus  far  with¬ 
out  results. 

Swiss  papers  are  not  submitted  to  censorship,  but 
are  pledged  to  exercise  self-censorship,  and  receive 
recommendations  from  the  government  as  to  their 
duty,  in  line  with  the  country’s  neutrality  policy. 
No  special  censorship  is  required  for  the  radio, 
which  is  entirely  government-controlled.  Official 
foreign  agencies,  such  as  legations,  etc.,  are  allowed 
to  publish  bulletins  in  the  official  languages  of 
Switzerland  and  to  distribute  them  freely  to  any 
one  who  requests  them,  but  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
played  in  hotels,  restaurants  or  other  public  places. 
In  the  main,  it  may  be  said  that  Switzerland  has 
been  able  to  maintain  its  political  independence 
and  a  surprisingly  high  level  of  civil  liberties.  Al¬ 
though  Swiss  expression  has  had  to  be  toned  down 
because  of  fear  of,  and  virtual  economic  dependence 
on,  Germany,  Swiss  democracy  is  still  functioning. 

SOCIAL  AND  HUMANITARIAN  WORK 

The  calling  up  of  a  large  part  of  its  manpower 
to  the  colors  has  created  for  Switzerland  a  new 
problem:  care  of  the  soldiers’  families.  The  unpre¬ 
dictable  character  of  the  present  war,  the  ever¬ 
present  menace  of  invasion,  the  isolation  of  the 
country,  and  the  mobility  of  modern  armies  compel 
the  Swiss  authorities  to  maintain  under  arms  for 
long  periods  far  larger  numbers  of  men  than  was 
the  case  in  World  War  I.  To  help  the  wives  and 
children  of  these  men  to  live  through  the  war  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  charity,  a  new  official  insurance 
plan,  called  “Compensation  Fund,”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  All  employers  and  workers  contribute  to 
this  fund,  the  former  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent 
of  their  total  volume  of  business,  the  latter  by  pay¬ 
ing  in  3  per  cent  of  their  wages  or  salaries.  With  the 
sum  thus  collected,  the  fund  is  able  to  send  to 
soldiers’  wives  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  hus¬ 
bands’  previous  salary.  This  measure  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  social  solidarity 
among  the  people,  and  has  reinforced  the  morale 
of  both  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents. 

Care  of  Refugees 

Hut  it  is  not  only  its  own  distressed  people  that 
wartime  Switzerland  cares  for.  It  also  harbors  and 
feeds  a  sizeable  number  of  refugees  and  others 
forcibly  turned  out  of  their  homes  by  the  war.  For 


"incorrect  attitudes”  in  discussing  the  “New  Order,”  said;  "The 
spectre  of  death  cannot  frighten  any  one  who  can  imagine  the 
Europe  of  tomorrow  built  on  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands 
today.”  Ibid.  Conservative  Swiss  papers,  such  as  the  Neue 
Zuen  her  Zeitung,  Journal  de  Geneve,  Tribune  de  Lausanne,  are 
more  circumspect  in  their  expressions. 


centuries,  Switzerland  has  been  a  haven  for  poli¬ 
tical  refugees  who  found  inside  its  borders  s^cty 
and  protection  from  tyrants.  Since  the  installation 
of  the  totalitarian  regimes  in  Europe,  however,  the 
number  of  persons  persecuted  for  their  race  or  ideas 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  small  Alpine 
republic  is  no  longer  able  to  receive  them  indiscrim¬ 
inately.  Now,  as  a  rule,  only  persons  who  possess 
an  immigration  visa  to  some  overseas  country  are  ! 
entitled  to  a  transit  or  short-stay  visa  for  Switzer¬ 
land.  Thousands  have  crossed  the  snow-capped 
mountains  or  bordering  rivers  at  night,  however, 
and  entered  the  country  illegally.  Those  without 
means  have  been  interned  in  work  camps,  the 
others  are  free  to  move  about  provided  they  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  regularly  at  their  local  police  station. 

Before  the  surrender  of  France,  most  refugees 
came  from  central  Europe.  In  recent  months,  the 
trend  has  been  from  the  opposite  direction — ^from 
France  into  Switzerland.  The  latest  arrivals  are  flee¬ 
ing  the  anti-Semitic  and  labor  conscription  meas¬ 
ures  imposed  by  the  Vichy  government.  In  the 
lo-day  period  from  September  23  to  October  3, 1942, 
for  instance,  2,207  persons  crossed  the  French-Swiss 
border  illegally,  making  the  trek  over  the  mountain 
passes  or  across  Lake  Geneva  at  night.^^  This 
influx  has  since  waned,  chiefly  because  of  the  severe 
measures  taken  in  frontier  districts  by  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  Vichy  French  police,  but  French  workers 
endeavoring  to  avoid  labor  conscription  and  refu¬ 
gees  fleeing  from  the  Gestapo  still  slip  through  in 
small  numbers. 

According  to  recent  information,  Switzerland 
now  harbors  some  13,000  refugees.^"*  As  federal  and 
local  governments  feel  their  budgets  cannot  carry 
this  expense  without  financial  assistance,  numer¬ 
ous  Swiss  organizations  are  collecting  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  refugees.  Individuals  who  enter  the 
country  illegally  create  a  difficult  political  problem 
for  the  Swiss  authorities.  Consequently,  every  refu¬ 
gee,  whatever  his  age  or  status,  must  prove  that 
he  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  quit  Switzer¬ 
land.  His  permit  is  called  a  “Permit  of  Tolerance” 
and  is  renewed  every  three  months,  sometimes 
every  month.  Swiss  authorities  so  far,  however, 
have  been  able  in  most  cases  to  withstand  foreign 
pressure  fc»r  extradition  of  political  refugees.^’  Al¬ 
though  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Vichy  France,  the  Swiss  government 
contemplated  turning  back  refugees  without  proper 
papers,  public  protest  against  this  move  was  so 
strong  that  the  plan  has  apparently  been  abandoned. 

33.  New  Yorf^  Times,  October  7,  1942. 

34.  Ibid.,  October  18,  1942. 

35.  Anita  Daniel,  "The  Miracle  of  Switzerland,”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Mercury,  May  1942,  p.  552. 
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Interned  Soldiers  and  Children 

Since  June  1940  another  group  of  refugees  has 
been  receiving  Swiss  hospitality.  Shortly  before  the 
German-French  armistice,  some  60,000  French  and 
Polish  soldiers  pursued  by  the  Nazis  crossed  the 
I  Swiss  border  and  laid  down  their  arms.  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  international  law,  they  were  interned. 
The  French  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  home¬ 
land  some  six  months  later,  but  about  15,000  Poles 
are  still  in  Switzerland,  where  they  are  working  on 
[arms,  roads,  etc.  They  are  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
federal  government,  and  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  special  university  courses. 

Until  recently,  groups  of  underfed  children  ar¬ 
rived  regularly  from  France  and  Belgium,  to  stay  in 
Switzerland  for  a  few  weeks,  as  guests  of  private 
families,  in  order  to  have  their  health  restored. 
During  the  summer  of  1942  some  18,000  under¬ 
nourished  French  children,  among  others,  were 
received  by  the  Swiss  people.  In  spite  of  great  diffi¬ 
culties,  conducted  groups  of  children  from  other 
suffering  countries,  such  as  Yugoslavia,  have  been 
brought  to  Switzerland  to  be  saved  from  starva¬ 
tion.  This  work  of  international  solidarity  is  done 
with  a  complete  absence  of  institutionalism,  mostly 
on  a  family  basis.^^ 

DIPLOMATIC  ASSIGNMENTS 

As  one  of  the  few  truly  neutral  countries  left  in 
this  war,  Switzerland  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
defense  of  many  foreign  interests  deprived  of  their 
usual  diplomatic  and  consular  protection  by  the 
state  of  belligerency.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  de¬ 
fense  of  American  interests  in  all  the  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war  is  now  assured  by 
Swiss  diplomats.  Similarly,  Switzerland  represents 
British  interests  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
German  and  Italian  interests  in  Britain.  In  the 
United  States,  Switzerland  is  looking  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  four  countries — Germany,  Italy,  Vichy 
France  and  Bulgaria.  These  assignments  entail 
much  work,  and  Swiss  diplomats  today  are  among 
the  busiest  in  the  world.  Besides  repatriation  of 
diplomats  and  embassy  and  legation  staffs,  Swiss 
representatives  must  look  after  the  material  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  “proteges,”  and  inspect  the  camps 
where  various  enemy  nationals  are  interned. 

36.  The  activities  of  the  Swiss-founded  and  Swiss-managed 
Geneva  International  Red  Cross  Committee  on  behalf  of  Prison¬ 
ers  of  War  and  civilians  in  distress  all  over  the  world  will  be 
discussed  in  a  future  Rkport  on  international  organizations  dur¬ 
ing  wartime. 


CONCLUSION 

During  World  War  I,  Switzerland  remained 
strictly  aloof  from  the  fighting,  but  its  population 
divided  its  sympathies  more  or  less  equally  between 
the  two  sides.  The  Germen-Swiss  population,  as 
a  rule,  sided  with  Germany,  while  the  French-Swiss 
were  wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Nothing  like  that  has  happened  in  the  present  war. 
From  the  very  first  days,  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  Swiss  citizens  has  taken  a  stand  against  total¬ 
itarian  ideologies.  Extremism  in  any  form,  poli¬ 
tical  or  otherwise,  has  never  found  popular  support 
among  the  Swiss.  They  know  that  only  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  democracy  over  the  totalitarian  idea  will 
allow  them  to  keep  their  jealously  guarded,  six  and 
a  half  century  old  independence.  Deeply  demo¬ 
cratic,  they  have  resisted  all  Nazi  attempts  to  win 
them  over  to  Pan-Germanism.  Besieged  as  they  are, 
they  have  to  exert  prudence  in  their  utterances,  but 
their  feelings  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  anti- 
Axis  forces. 

Since  November  1942,  when  the  German  Army 
completed  its  occupation  of  France,  the  material 
situation  of  Switzerland  has  become  more  critical 
than  ever.  With  both  its  remaining  supply  lines — 
through  northern  Italy  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
through  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  Atlantic 
— crossing  territory  directly  occupied  by  the  Axis, 
the  latter  is  in  a  position  to  strangle  Switzerland’s 
economic  life.  The  Axis  could  also  occupy  the 
country  and  probably  overcome  Swiss  resistance 
fairly  quickly.^^  The  Swiss  are  confident,  however, 
that  this  will  not  happen — at  least,  not  so  long  as  the 
Axis  needs  the  vital  railroads  between  Germany 
and  Italy. 

With  fuel  and  food  rations  low,  their  cities  and 
villages  blacked  out,  and  a  large  part  of  their  man¬ 
power  under  arms,  the  Swiss  consider  the  war  as  a 
transitory  period  of  danger,  restrictions  and  hard 
life,  during  which  their  country  must  strive  to  keep 
going.  Meanwhile,  the  discussions  of  social  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  world- wide  scale  and  of  Swiss  post-war 
plans — as  opposed  to  the  Nazi  “new  order”  for 
Europe — regularly  broadcast  from  Switzerland 
prove  that  they  are  looking  to  the  time  when  they 
will  once  more  be  able  to  collaborate  freely  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

37.  The  determination  to  maintain  Switzerland’s  armed  neu¬ 
trality  and  to  fight  against  any  aggressor  was  confirmed  as  re¬ 
cently  as  November  22,  1942  by  former  President  Ernest  Wetter, 
member  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  New  York.  Times,  No¬ 
vember  23,  1942. 
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Basic  Facts  About  Switzerland 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Ernest  S.  Hediger 


GENERAL.  Ffom  a  territorial  point  of  view,  Switz¬ 
erland  is  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  Europe.  With 
a  population  of  4.2  million  and  an  area  of  15,944 
square  miles,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  densely  popu¬ 
lated  (260  inhabitants  per  square  mile,  compared 
with  41  in  the  United  States),  especially  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  22.5  per  cent  of  its 
surface  is  unproductive.  Four  Swiss  towns — Zurich, 
Basle,  Geneva  and  Berne — exceed  the  100,000-inhab¬ 
itant  mark. 

Switzerland’s  outstanding  characteristic  is  its 
diversity  in  religion  and  language:  57  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Protestant,  41  per  cent  are 
Roman  Catholic,  and  2  per  cent  belong  to  other  re¬ 
ligions;  71  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Ger¬ 
man  dialects,  21  per  cent  French,  6  per  cent  Italian 
and  one  per  cent  Romansch — a  language  allied  to 
Latin  and  spoken  only  in  Switzerland.  All  are  offi¬ 
cial  languages,  and  federal  laws,  regulations,  etc., 
are  printed  in  all  four.  Roughly  speaking,  French 
is  the  language  of  the  southwest;  Italian  of  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Canton  of 
Ticino;  Romansch  of  certain  districts  in  the  Grisons 
(southeast);  and  German  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  Where  the  Germanic  tongue  is  spoken,  the 
colloquial  speech  is  dialect,  not  the  written  lan¬ 
guage.  Bernese  dialect,  for  instance,  is  the  tongue 
spoken  in  the  Cantonal  Parliament  of  Berne. 

HISTORICAL.  Switzerland,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Iceland,  is  the  oldest  democracy  in  the  world. 
Its  foundations  were  laid  in  1291,  when  three  rural 
communities  united  to  defend  their  rights  and  lib¬ 
erty  against  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  This  first  al¬ 
liance  of  Alpine  Cantons  was  enlarged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  centuries  by  the  adhesion  of  neighboring 
valleys  and  such  powerful  centers  as  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Geneva. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Swiss  Cantons  main¬ 
tained  varied  and  often  patriarchal  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  After  the  French  Revolution,  Switzerland 
developed  from  a  group  of  confederated  states  into 
a  federal  state,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  new  political  form  was  sanctioned 
by  the  federal  constitution  of  1848  and  confirmed 
by  that  of  1874,  which  is  in  force  today. 

POLITICAL.  The  Swiss  Confederation  consists  of 
22  Cantons  (states),  sovereign  in  so  far  as  their 
autonomy  is  not  limited  by  the  federal  constitution. 
The  latter  reserves,  in  particular,  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs  to  the  Confederation.  Executive  pow¬ 
er  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Council,  a  body  of 


seven  members,  one  of  whom  is  elected  as  President 
of  the  Confederation  for  a  period  of  a  year  at  a 
time.  The  President  has  no  special  powers  of  his 
own.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively  by 
the  National  Council,  elected  by  the  Swiss  people, 
and  by  the  Council  of  States,  which  comprises  two 
representatives  from  each  Canton.  The  Swiss  people 
have  the  right  of  legislative  initiative  (which  re¬ 
quires  50,000  signatures),  and  can  demand  that  a 
law  be  subjected  to  referendum  (30,000  signatures). 

ECONOMIC.  Switzerland  developed  from  a  rural 
country  into  a  decidedly  industrial  state  in  less  than 
a  century.  The  time  is  gone  when  foreign  visitors 
could  say  of  the  Swiss  that  “they  milk  their  cows 
and  live  peaceably.”  Today,  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  agricultural  enterprises  represents  but 
28  per  cent  of  the  total.  Switzerland’^  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  has  been  a  result  of  its  poverty  in  natural 
resources.  Obliged  to  import  most  of  its  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  foodstuffs  Switzerland,  in  exchange,  re 
exports  a  large  part  of  the  imported  materials  in  the 
form  of  finished  products,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  increased  by  the  work  applied  to  them  and  the 
perfection  of  the  workmanship.  In  the  Swiss  ma 
chinery  industry,  for  instance,  the  labor  factor,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  represents  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  final  cost.  More  than  a  third  d 
Switzerland’s  total  population  works  for  export.  In 
normal  times  Swiss  watches,  machines,  textiles, 
pharmaceuticals,  cheese  and  milk  products  have  a 
world-wide  market,  and  Switzerland’s  vast  inter 
national  trade  has  been  built  up  on  the  export  of 
these  goods. 

CULTURAL.  Switzerland’s  educational  system  is 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  its  numerous 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  frequented  by  young 
people  from  almost  all  countries.  The  elementary 
schools,  founded  by  the  Swiss  educator,  Pestalozzi, 
during  the  i8th  century,  are  being  continually  ex¬ 
tended  and,  even  in  the  high  mountains,  every  dis¬ 
trict  has  its  own  school.'  Education  is  compulsory, 
as  a  rule,  up  to  16  years  of  age,  and  public  schools 
are  free  to  all. 

The  country  also  has  extensive  social  welfare 
legislation,  which  covers  sickness,  accident,  unem¬ 
ployment  and  old-age  benefits,  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  training  courses.  Switzerland,  in  1877,  was 
the  first  nation  to  pass  a  general  factory  act  limiting 
working  hours. 

I.  On  rural  education  in  Switzerland,  see  Iman  Elsie  Schatz- 
mann.  The  Country  School  (Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1942). 


